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Ing assault of all. It was a determined attempt
to drive the British armies into the sea. On
April 10th Armentieres was occupied and the
bloodstained Ridge of Messines crossed. On
the loth Bailleul was taken, and on the 25th
the attack came to a climax with the capture
of Kemmel Hill under the eyes of the German
Emperor. Yet the Germans could not gain the
decision they required. The British troops gave
ground, but always fought on. The line bent,
but it did not break.
But, as the weeks went on, the British Govern-
ment replied in stern deeds which the whole
British people supported. Not only did the
younger men stream across the Channel, but
the older men lined up to take their places. It
was on March 9th that Mr. Lloyd George intro-
duced that last and tremendous Military Service
Act, raising the age to fifty, with a reserve pos-
sibility of fifty-five, and a threat to extend
conscription to Ireland. Such extreme mea-
sures became in the result unnecessary: but
partly because the British people showed that
they were possible.
Ludendorff has described to us the gradual
waning of his hopes1 in face of the unbroken
resolution of the British people under Mr. Lloyd
George, the swift dying-off in the fire of battle
of all their best troops, and the failing of human
moral which took place under the extreme stress
of those costly onslaughts. There is no more
dramatic story in history than his account of
1 War Memories (Hutchinson & Co., London), vol. ii, pp. 6134
for decline of moral, pp. 643-5 for effect of our propaganda.